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THURSDAY, AUGUST u, 1887. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF GALLOWAY. 

Studies in the Topography of Galloway; being a List of 
nearly 4000 Names of Places with Remarks on their 
Origin and Meaning. By Sir Herbert Eustace 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. (Edinburgh: Douglas, 1887.) 


S IR HERBERT MAXWELL will strike a sympa¬ 
thetic chord in the minds of many readers, who 
have not themselves time to search for the origin of 
place-names over which they have pondered, and perhaps 
speculated, without avail. We do not mean that the 
limited district so thoroughly sifted by Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well affords illustrations for place-names everywhere, but 
his method of handling the subject serves as a model for 
the useful imitation of students in other districts where 
such a convenient hand-list is wanting. 

On a clear day, one ascending the backbone of i 
England, say at Cross Fell, beholds, beyond the Vale of 
Eden, far to the south, Ingleborough and the Shap Fells, 
on the west the Lake mountains, and towards the north 
a broad arm of the sea, which he recognizes as the Solway 
Firth, cutting off the wide-extended plain of the Vale of 
Eden, which lies spread like a carpet far below him. 
Beyond the Solway Firth there rises a huge hill capped 
with cloud and backed by hilly country, cut off by the 
sinuous coast-line as far as the eye can reach. The hill 
is Criffel, “a hill of 1850 feet,” called on a map in the 
Bodleian Library, circ. 1330, “ Mons Crefel,” and by Pont, 
in Blaeu’s Atlas, 1654, “ Crafel,” a hill whose peculiar 
granite boulders lie scattered plentifully in the drift over 
the new red sandstone of the Vale of Eden. It is one of 
the outposts of Galloway, the origin and meaning of 
whose place-names form the subject of a most thorough 
and searching investigation in the present work. These 
names are conveniently arranged in dictionary form in 322 
pages. Many are entered and left unexplained ; Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, with true statesmanship, leaving to 
others the invidious task of applying the unscientific knot¬ 
cutting, or “guessing etymology,” which he so scornfully 
repudiates in the, if anything, somewhat prolix introduc¬ 
tion of 44 pages. 

We in England, who do not all know our Bobelloth and j 
Bethluisnion as well as we might, come as learners to 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book, which displays much real 
learning and a fair amount of bibliographical research. 
Treating, as it does, of a language which is foreign to 
our ears, a language rejoicing not only in “ eclipses,” or 
a vast superfluity of unsounded consonants, but of 
“ triphthongs ” or sequences of three vowels, equally un¬ 
known to our modern English, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
task lies very much in expanding to the full Gaelic form 
the words from which the vast majority of the names are 
derived, and at first sight it seems almost as hopeless a 
task to follow him as to sit down unassisted to master 
Russian. We can only make one or two observations on 
the introduction, which digests much from O’Donovan 
and Joyce. “The Basque word for water is ur,” hence 
“the rivers called Oure, Urr, Ure,” &c. Like most other 
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words meaning a river, it also means a “ bank” of a river : 
e.g. beck ; burn (bruinne, a brink ); river ( ripa ), &c. 
“ Ur denotat rivos aquarum impetuose ex alto delaben- 
tium” (Junius, “Alph. Run.,” 21); cf. Lat. ora, A.S. ore, 
; Eng. ore, the shore. In Norway, ur is the rough slope 
of a mountain ; Irish, ur, a border, brink. The author, 
“ dismissing as unattainable ” all record of pre-Celtic 
■ speech, finds, “ from the evidence of these names,” that 
the Pictish of Galloway “belonged to the Goidhelic or 
Gaelic rather than to the Brythonic or Welsh branch.” 
“No doubt,” he adds, “there are names whose forms 
would bear being assigned to a Brythonic origin, but with 
these 1 have not ventured to deal.” We will not venture 
I either, but in such glaring cases as the “Rhinns” of 
Galloway; “maiden craigs” (W. Meiddyn, a cliff, preci¬ 
pice), common in North England; “ cors,” the fenny 
district on the coast of Kirkbean (Chaim. “ Caled.” iii. 
234) ; “carse,” Kirkcudbright, “carse gowan,” “carse 
thorn,” “carse land,” in all of which the physical charac¬ 
ter answers to the Welsh “cors,” “a marsh, according 
to the common acceptation ” (Ed. Luid, “ Adversaria,” 
| p. 268) ; and in “ Corsock,” New Abbey, Wei. “corsawg,” 
fenny (Chaim. “ Caled.”), and several others, it is plain 
that Welsh words do occur, and therefore have to be 
dealt with. With the principles admirably set forth in 
the introduction we fully agree. One or two slips occur, 
as (p. 41) where the author attributes to Pont, as original, 
a passage copied from Camden’s “Britannia.” Sir H. 
Maxwell seems to have followed Murray’s error (Note D, 
Append, to “Hist, of Gall.,” 1822). The sentence is 
“Neirunto this (Vigtoune) Ptolemee placed the city 
Leucophibia,” &c. Now, this sentence appeared in the 
original Latin edition of Camden, 1386, p. 480, “Gallo¬ 
way . . , Hac regione Leucopibiam urbem statuit Pole- 
meus,” &c., published when Pont was about nineteen ; 
and for comparison with the passage from Pont’s manu¬ 
script we give that from the first English translation o 
Camden, 1610:—“Neereunto this Ptolomee placed the 
city Leucopibia, which I know not to say truth where to 
seeke. Yet the place requireth that it should bee that 
episcopall seat of Ninian which Bede calleth Candida 
Casa, and the English and Scotish in the very same 
sense Whithcrne : What say you then if Ptolomee after 
his maner (“ suo more,” 1586) translated that name in 
Greek Aeii oiKiSta [sic], that is Whitehouses,” &c. 

Again, the supposed identification of Rerigonium with 
Bargeny, attributed by our author (p. 42) to Heylin, 
1669, should be attributed to Camden. Thus, under 
Carricta, Camden, 1610, has Rerigonium, “atowne. For 
which Berigonium is read in a very ancient copie of 
Ptolomee printed at Rome in the year 1480, so that we 
cannot but verily think it was that which is now called 
BargeneyP Sir Herbert Maxwell rightly points out the 
anachronism between Loukopibia and Candida Casa. 
Horsley—with several others who have discussed the 
Ptolemaic names—avoids the trap, saying, with a 
side glance at Camden, “others from a fancied ety¬ 
mology place it at Whithern,” which error the followers 
of Camden have perpetuated to our own day. The form 
“ Lucotion ” (“ Brit. Chorog.”), is conclusive. “ Brigo- 
mono,” however, in which form Rerigonium appears in 
“Brit. Chorog.” (given in Gale,and Horsley, “Rom. 
Brit.” p. 490), does offer some suggestion of Bargeny. 

Q 
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Of the forty-seven authorities given by the author, six¬ 
teen are works exclusively relating to Ireland. We 
suggest that many of the “ Gallowaie ” place-names are 
well illustrated or explained in the following works not 
consulted by him, viz. : — 

(1) Hector Boethius, c. iii. “The Description of Gal¬ 
lowaie (in Holinshed, 1587, p. 9), “ Aboue Nidderdale 
is Gallowaie,” &c. Thus “ the two other lakes, the Salset 
and the Neutrameu, of equall length and bredth with the 
Loch Mirton ” do not appear in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
list. Of the Mull of Galloway, Boethius writes, “ which 
the Scots call a mule or nuke. . . . The common sort 
name it the mules nuke” an evident reduplication, 
“ newk,” which occurs several times in Maxwell’s list, 
being Old Norsk Hnjitkr, common in North England for 
a projecting hill. The forms for “ the two great lakes 
Reana.i\<XLois” (Ryan and Luce) are also worth entering. 

(2) Chr. Irvine, “ Historiae Scoticae Nomenclatura 
Latino-vernacula, multis flosculis, &c.,” “ enriched with 
many select phrases from the ancient monuments of the 
Scots and the aboriginal language of the Gael,” Edin., 
16S2. Here (p. 84), “ Ghllovidia et Wallowithia (for it 
is so named by the Welshmen) ” offers a form not found 
in Maxwell s.v. Galloway, and with many other forms 
we have before us is well worth entering In the article 
(p. 186) on the word Galloway, Sir H. Maxwell, 
passing by Lloyd’s etymology (“ Church Government,” 
appended to Stillingfleet, “ Orig. Brit.,” vol. ii. p. 72), cites 
Skene for the “ stranger-Gael,” but has he not observed 
how Prof. Rhys shakes his head at this (“ Celtic Btn.,” 
1882, p. 153) ? The form Galwychya, in “Bulla Innocenti 
V. De Holmcolt .,” 1207, is worth recording, but the com¬ 
plete list of forms, which is a very long one, should be 
given. 

(3) Sibbald, “ Hist. Animaliumin Scotia,” 1684, Part 2, 
cap. iv., may be cited under Sir H. Maxwell’s “ Fumart 
Liggat” (p. 184), “ Foina est Boethii.” “ Nostra arborea 
est. Sylvas incolat abiegnas. Nidumque super Abietes, 
sciurorum instar strait.” The pine marten inhabits pine- 
woods and, squirrel-like, builds its nest in the fir-trees. 

(4) W. Baxter, “ Glossarium Antiq. Brit.,” Lond. 1719, 
deals with the Ptolemaic Galloway names ; but much more 
welcome are the “ Adversaria Posthuma ” of the learned 
Ed. Lhuyd, given as an appendix to that work. The title 
is “ D. Edvardi Luidi de Fluvm., Montm., Urbm., &c., in 
Britannia nominibus Ad. Posth.” Sir H. Maxwell has 
“Ffnenhill” (p. 182); Luid (p. 268), “ Fynnon though 
generally used for a well | 'i.e. spring], signified also 
the first or highest lakes of the great mountains.’ 
In Luid’s “ Adversaria ” is a mine of wealth, from 
which we select two names, (p. 274) “Turch, porous? 
(p. 267) 'lurch, a hog, in Brecknockshire. O’Reilly 
(p. 342) gives Irish, Turc, and (p. 528) Tore, Wei. Torch, 
a hog, swine. Sir H. Maxwell has “Turkey Hill” unex¬ 
plained (p. 306), which is translated by “ Swinefell, the 
fell or hill of the swine ” (p. 299). Again, “ Hespin ” 
(p. 200) in Whithorn is left unexplained. Luid (p. 267) 
has, "Wei. “ Hespin, a sheep that yields no milk. There 
are two or three brooks of this name about Ystrad Vehlte, 
in Brecknockshire, so called because their channels con¬ 
sisting of limestone have great caverns which in summer¬ 
time take up all the water the springs afford, so that, the 
channels being left dr)', the brooks are called Hespin .” 


' (5) How could Sir H. Maxwell overlook Kirk’s list of 

over 400 Gaelic words in Append. II. p. 99, to Bp. 
j Nicholson’s “Scottish Hist. Liby.,” Lond., editn. 1776, “A 
; vocabulary of the Irish dialect spoken by the Highlanders 
of Scotland, collected by Mr. Kirk,” with a few words 
added by Ed. Lhuyd ? They are in twelve chapters, 
several of which relate to Nature and her productions, 
and help to form place-names. 

(6) Horsley, “ Brit. Rom.,” Lond,, 1732, cited. 

(7) “ Etymology of the Names of Places in Ireland,” “ by 
a gentleman well versed in the language and antiquities 
of that country,” contributed by “ C. L.” to Ant. Repertory , 
vol. iv. 1809, gives a list of eighteen words used in place- 
names. 

(8) Thos. Murray, “Lit. Hist, of Galloway,” Edin., 1822, 
Append., Note D. He has also a fairly full article on the 
forms of the name “ Galloway” in Note A, the oldest of 
which, in a charter of Earl David, a.d. 1124, is Galwegia 
[? Gahveyia]. 

(9) W. Mackenzie, “ Hist, of Gall.,” Kirkcudbright, 
1841, has (pp. 12-22) several place-names taken from 
Chalmers’s “ Caledonia,” without acknowledgment. 

(to) M. M. Harper’s beautiful “ Rambles in Galloway,” 
with illustrations by Faed, &c., Edin. 1876, smooths 
away the difficulties that lie in the path of the name- 
hunter, and his terse descriptions of sites are a model, e.g. 
(p. 99) “ Rusco Castle, beautifully situated on a rising 
knoll in the Vale of Fleet, near the margin of the rjver.’’ 
That is what we want to know. But “ Rusco ” can only 
be assumed to be here, as it is known to be in Nidder¬ 
dale, after a man’s name. Throughout Sir H. Maxwell’s 
list, terse physical descriptions are much missed. Again, 
facing p. 109, Harper gives a view of “ Kirkclaugh shore” 
that goes a long way to convince one that “ Kirkstone ” 
is meant. He gives etymological notes on place-names, 
no doubt from Chalmers, e.g. “ Minnigaff,” p. 133, differ¬ 
ently explained by Maxwell (p. 254) and by Symson. 
Who shall then decide ? On p. 151 several names. But 
his most important hint is in the admirable picture of the 
“ Cow Clout Stone” (p. 187), which in the “Stat. Acct.” 
is described by Crosbie as “a fiat stone about 3 feet in 
diameter,” in which are the marks of what might be sup¬ 
posed a cow's foot, a horse-shoe and the four nails on 
each side being very distinct, &c. Were cows formerly 
shod in Galloway as oxen are near Naples? Sir H. 
Maxwell has “Cowloot” (p. 128) unexplained. O’Reilly 
gives—Irish, tuat, the foot, (“ Ir. Eng. Dic.,”p. 337), which 
explains the name. 

(11) Chalmers’s “Caledonia” requires mention apart, 
for in that work many, if not most, of the names treated in 
Sir H. Maxwell’s painstaking work have been considered, 
generally with satisfaction to the reader, as will be found 
in vols. i. and iii., where he will be found to have antici¬ 
pated some of Sir H. Maxwell’s explanations, as “Loch 
Brack,” “ Loch Breac, in the Scoto-Irish the lake of 
trouts .” 

(12) Prof. Rhys, “ Celtic Britain,” 1882, a good antidote 
to Skene for those who may require it, has several ancient 
Galloway names. 

(13) Dugdale, “ Monasticon,” gives a host of charters 
with the old forms of Galloway place-names. No less than 
twelve of the eighty-seven charters relating to the Abbey 
of Holmcoltram, whence the monks had a pleasant row 
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across Solway to their lands in Galloway, contain forms, 
too numerous to be enumerated here, of Kirkewinni, 
Kirkwyni, Kyrkewynwi, Kirkewenny, Kirkgunny, Kirk- 
wynnyn, &c., &c., now Kirkgunzeon. The same St. 
Winnin probably explains Kirkennan, Kilennan, the 
ancient name of Buittle (Chaim, iii. c. iii.), and Kirven- 
nie. Here also the River Urr is spelt “ Hur”—“a portu 
Hur usque ad ‘ Pouesterbened ’ ” (No. xxiv.), or “ Poll- 
esterheved” (No. lxxxii.) ; perhaps the same “ Pow, a 
slow-moving rivulet in flat lands” (Jamieson), recorded 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell at New Abbey, which last was 
formerly called “ Loch Kendelock ” or “ Loch Kender- 
loch” (Chaim, iii. 296, 305), “ Loghendello ” in a charter 
of Roland, son of Huctred (No. lxxxi., Holmcoltram, 
Dugd.), and now “ Loch Kinder,” after Cendaelaidh, 
King of the Piets, D. 580, q.v. We find also “ Lotchit- 
dale,” “ Bulla Lucii III.” (No. xxi. Holme., Dugd.), and 
“Lochent” (No, lxxxi. fol. 103); “ Millebronna,” “Bulla 
Alexandri III.” (No. xxiv.), which, unless the same as 
“ Millbawn,” is wanting in our author’s list. So also 
“ Salternes,” i.e. salthouses (lb.) ; “ Polben,” probably our 
author’s Polbae (lb.) ; and “ Sivchaye,” now Southwick, 
according to Chalmers, iii. 296 ; “ Glenlus,” now Glen- 
luce (No. lxxxii.) ; “ Mayby” (ib.), now Mabie, in 

Troqueer, and “Achencork” (ib.) ; “ Pollackercin ” (No. 
lxxxi.); “Polleychos,” or “Polthos” (No. lxxxii.), some 
stream, and “ Genesik,” i.e. sandy, “ sandy-sike,” or 
gutter (A.S. Sik), for which see “ Genoch ” and “ Gan- 
nock ” in our author’s list, the last form occuring several 
times in Middlesex and Hertfordshire. Then we find 
“ Mustard Garth,” evidence of the Northman, in “ Kir- 
koneville,” or the manor of Kirkconnel (ib. fol. 112) west 
of the estuary of the river “ Nud,” now “ Nith,” formerly 
“ Nid,” the Noviosof Ptolemy, a river-name of pre-Celtic 
origin, ranging from Wales to Trondhjem. “Trengmer” 
(lxxxiii.) preserves an n dropped in the modern Troqueer. 
“Botil” (ib.), A.S. Botl, perhaps “ Buittle ” (?). The 
charter of William the Lion also preserves the names 
Kirche Cormack (Maxwell, “ Kilcormack”) ; S. Andreae ; 
“Ralincros” (not in Maxwell), and “ Cheletun,” now 
Kelton. 

We will now take at random a few names from Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s list. We cannot concede that the 
northern adjectival termination et represents A.S. wudu, 
as claimed by our author (Introd., p. 9), in “ Aiket,” &c. 
“ Thornit,” thorny , also occurs in Anglian North England. 
Are we to understand that the stream which “ was 
rolling along its wild and turbid waters with a freshet 
upon it’’was rolling along a fresh wood? “Bail Fell,” 
Old Norsk Bali, “monticule,” a grassy bank, cf. “Bale 
bank,” Nidderdale, so also, “Bailie Hill,” but see a 
learned article, s.v. Baillie, Bailie, and s.v. Bel, Boel, 
cour inhlrieure, in Dumdril, “Patois Normand,” 1849, 
which clears away the fog from “ Baillie, meaning doubt¬ 
ful,” of Jamieson. “ Barean,” “ Barend,” and“Borron,” 
unexplained by our author, a well-known word in North 
England, a rocky slope, or hill, where foxes and badgers 
burrow. It ranges at least as far south as Kettlewell, 
where it appears as “ Borrance,” the stony screes below 
the limestone girdles or cliffs. It is also called “ Burran,” 
and, among the Yetholm gipsies, “Burran” means a 
badger. O’ Reilly (“ Ir. Eng. Die.”) has:—“ Barran, the 
tops of mountains j” il Boireand [Barend], a large rock; 


a stony, rocky district. Is the name of several rocky 
districts in the north and south of Ireland. It is applied 
to the face of a desolate mountain in Achil,” &c. 
Similarly used in North England. His last form 
“ Boireand, Barron, a large rock,” identifies the word 
completely. Dumdril, s.v. “ Buret,” porcherie, records 
low Latin “ Burum le Bure vied anglais et le vieux 
franqais Buron,” &c. “Bine Hill,’’ O’Reilly has 
“ Binn, a hiltf which may also explain “Byng Hill,” 
though Old Norsk “ Bingr” looks tempting. However, it 
is not found directly applied to hills as hills. “ Caughie 
Stone ” reminds us of numerous “ Cockle Hills” in North 
England, all on moorlands. “ Hecla,” the cloak , and 
“ Cloak Hill” (p. 123), suggests Ir. Cocal, a cloak, which 
is intelligible if the cloak be peat, as in “ Caugh Moss,” 
Girthon. Old Norsk forms are scattered through our 
author’s list, e.g. Cawvis Hill, if Old Norsk Kilfr, a calf if), 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell suggests. 

“Cockplay, a hill of 950 ft.” (p. 124), seems to be a transla¬ 
tion of “ Cocklakes,” or properly “ Cocklaiks,” dry ridges 
on the moors, which has been explained (“ Stud, in Nidder¬ 
dale ”) as “ the playing-ground of the grouse or moor¬ 
cock.” The keepers and others familiar with their habits 
understand this. “ Cokelayk ” is often mentioned in the 
early charters of Holmcoltram Abbey, Cumberland, given 
in Dugdale. The prefix “ Dam” in “ Darnarbel,” “ Darn- 
cree,” &c., reminds us of “ Darnetal,” a place-name at 
Caen. “ Darne ” in “ Patois Normand,” and “ Darn ” in 
Breton, means a piece, portion (Dumdril). “ Dub,” a pool, 
common in North England, and in our author’s list “ Dub 
of Hass,” “ Duchdubs,” is evidently Celtic, as it occurs 
as “ Douve, grand fossd plein d’eau, etang,” in “ Patois 
Normand.” The necessity for a brief physical description 
is well illustrated by the name “ Knockmullin.” Our 
author observes that the same words serve for emin¬ 
ences and hollows, hills and valleys, and the fact is well 
known. All his. “ Knocks ” are hills, and he does not say 
what kind of thing “ Knockmullin ” is. The second half 
is clear —“ mill,” and the word might mean mill-race, for 
we have, “Patois Normand,” “ Noc. Dalle, goutiere enbois, 
canal qui apporte l’eau surla roue d’un moulin.” “ Laicht, 
on the eastern shore of Loch Ryan” (Skene, “ Chron. 
Piets and Scots.” Pref. clxxv. 1867), is omitted in Max¬ 
well’s list, though we believe there is a farm of the name 
there yet. “ Rerrick, anciently called Dundrainan, the 
hill of thorns” (Chaim. “ Caled.” iii. 313) renders the 
spelling “ Rerwick” very questionable. Is there not an 
initial d dropped ? “ Wigg,” certainly the “ Wigstones ” 

of the Nidderdale moors, a huge projecting rock, or, 
rather, pile of rocks, records the Gaelic “ Wig,” a rock. 
The old forms given by Sir Herbert Maxwell divorce the 
Whithorn “Wigg” from the A.S. “ Wic,” to which he 
would assign it. 

We conclude an imperfect review of this important 
work with a question to which our personal knowledge of 
Runic inscriptions on British soil suggests that there is 
no satisfactory answer. Why send the two Runic inscrip¬ 
tions (Introd. p. 18) to Denmark? No Danish scholar 
has ever deciphered an English Runic inscription cor¬ 
rectly from the days of Spelman and Ole Worm to July 21, 
1887. We have read our own A.S. Runes from the 
Futhorc Otho B. 10 in Hickes’s “ Thesaurus,” by the 
true learning of Kemblej and, moreover, no known Runic 
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inscription on British soil corresponds to the Scandina¬ 
vian formula by which, “from analogy,” Prof. Stephens 
would read those found, but unfortunately not given, by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. Joseph Lucas, 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Prevention of Consumption. By C. Candler, Mel¬ 
bourne, Victoria. (London : Kegan Paul and Co., 
1887.) 

THIS may be considered a book of theories. The author 
promises by “ his theory ” to revolutionize the treatment 
of phthisis, and almost to bring the disease to an end 
among civilized nations. 

The theory is briefly stated thus : “ Ordinary phthisis is 
invariably caused by a local bacillary malaria governed 
by chemical light.” When the author speaks of bacillary 
malaria, he means that the tubercle Bacillus is like a 
saprophyte, capable of growing and thriving in the soil, 
and that from the soil, which is its true birthplace and 
home, the Bacillus or its spores find entrance into 
the human system : fortunately for humanity solar light 
destroys many of these Bacilli. 

“It will be observed,”'says the author, on page 19T, 
“ that it is presupposed that the consumptive, and they 
who are sickening with consumption, are, or have recently 
been, exposed to a bacillary malaria fostered by an in¬ 
sufficiency of solar radiation, and this is one of the 
inferences which urgently requires to be verified.” Quite 
so ; and this the author ought to have done himself, 
though he hopes that somebody else will furnish the 
proof. 

The prevention of phthisis the author has no doubt of 
achieving by .plenty of sunlight ; and he would force the 
Governments to supply more sunlight to the inhabitants 
of big cities, where, as is known, consumption is rife. It 
is a pity the author does not tell us how this is to be 
achieved in London or Manchester during a great part 
of the year. E. Klein. 

Metal Plate Work: Its Patterns and their Geometry. 

By C. T. Millis. (London : E. and F. Spon, 1887.) 

This work is one of the series of Finsbury Technical 
Manuals, and teaches how all ordinary patterns required 
by sheet metal-workers can be set out on one geometric 
principle. It is the first work in which the setting out of 
such patterns has been systematized. The manufac¬ 
ture of every article in common use is treated as a 
separate problem, but the principle in all cases is that 
the parts composing it shall be set out mathematically, 
so that any worker having become accustomed to cut 
out his work on this principle could equally apply it 
to new forms. The first chapters are of the most ele¬ 
mentary character, so that the work is not necessarily 
above the head of ordinary mechanics. That the book 
is an admirable manual there can be no question, 
but whether such a book will be widely consulted ap¬ 
pears doubtful. In the opinion of two of the chief tin¬ 
plate workers in Birmingham the knowledge it imparts 
will save time and prevent waste of material, which results 
when the rule of thumb and guess-work are in vogue, 
whilst the workman using it will gain confidence, and his 
value be increased by the certainty of his pattern working 
out true. Nevertheless, the great mass of workmen in 
metals are not yet educated up to the use of such a work, 
and in all probability in a centre like Birmingham it 
will only fall into the hands of managers of manufactur¬ 
ing establishments and a limited number of first-class 
workmen. It is a book, however, that must be required 
by the artisan more and more to meet the rapid strides 
of education, and it will, we hope, command a satisfactory 
sale. 


Walks in the Ardennes. Edited by Percy Lindley. 

(London : W. H. Smith and Son, 1887.) 

This hand-book, which only costs sixpence, contains all 
the information the ordinary tourist is likely to want in 
walking in the Ardennes. The writer is very familiar 
with the country, and describes clearly and simply the 
various routes and the chief centres of interest. There 
are a sketch map of the Ardennes, and a good many 
illustrations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he under¬ 
take to return, or to correspond with the writers of, 
rejected manuscripts. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their 
letters as short as possible. The pressure on his space 
is so great that it is impossible otherwise to insure the 
appearance even of communications containing interesting 
and novel facts. ] 

The Parietal Eye in Fishes. 

In my short paper on this subject which appeared in Nature 
of July 14 (p. 246) there are one or two points which need better 
elucidation than I then gave them. 

In the first place, for the sake of brevity, my reference to 
Ahlborn’s valuable paper is too scanty, and I am unwilling to do 
any injustice to that excellent observer. 1 did not believe 
he had ever really been fortunate enough to get sections of the 
“ pineal gland ” of a fully adult Petromyston planeri ; for, judging 
from what I had found in every adult examined, I imagined 
that had he possessed fully adult Petromyzon he must have 
noticed the black pigment in the parietal eye, and moreover must 
also have seen and figured the deep fossa in the skull ( vide 
my figure in Nature, p. 247), in which, in the adult, the 
parietal eye rests. It appeared as though his descriptions and 
figures of the adult brain had been taken from specimens in 
which the metamorphosis was not quite complete. I have again 
studied his figures, and must admit that in other respects some 
of his drawings represent the brain of adult Petromyzon. The 
apparent contradiction seemed strange, but it is fortunately not 
inexplicable. 

I mu=t here mention that Petromyzon planeri is no longer 
here in Freiburg so plentiful as when Calberla worked on it, now 
more than ten years ago. Indeed, X have had great difficulty in 
obtaining adult and very young specimens. The older Ammo- 
coetes, though not common, are not so rare. 

This being the case, I could not examine the number of 
individuals I should have otherwise wished to do. However, I 
have now found one adult Petromyzon in which there was no black 
pigment in the parietal eye and no fossa for the eye in the skull. 
That the specimen was otherwise adult is certain. This find 
accounts for the non-discovery by other observers of the black 
pigment I have described. The parietal eye in Petromyzon, 
which is a rudimentary organ, like many other rudimentary 
organs is probably also variable in different individuals, and it 
is not impossible that the black pigment of the parietal eye is 
entirely absent in the Petromyzon found in many places. 

So far as I can judge at present—and I intend to further 
examine the point—the parietal eye in the Blindworm ( Anguis 
fragilis) is also variable. It certainly varies in size and in 
distinctness. 

The second point relates to the black pigment. Wiedersheim 
and Ahlborn have stated that the pineal gland in Ammocoetes 
possesses a gray-white pigment. Owing to scarcity of living 
Ammocoetes I have not verified this, but I do not for a moment 
doubt it, and I did not mention it, firstly because I did not 
think it important, and secondly because I did not wish to 
lengthen the paper. 

X did not describe the pigment in the adult as black, but that 
such was the case could be inferred from the description, and in 
not stating its colour I was only following an excellent authority, 
Prof. Carriere, who, in his book “ Die Sehorgane der Thiere,” 
in many cases does not state the colour of eye-pigments. One 
usually assumes that a retinal pigment is black. 
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